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The short time allowed to the speaker, by the 
rules of your Society, must necessarily confine him 
to a very limited view of those topics which would 
seem naturally to suggest themselves for consider- 
ation at this time. 

Action, rather than speculation, and to exhibit 
practical results, rather*than theoretical schemes, 
are the appropriate business of Farmers, on an oc- | 
casion like this. 

The importance of the subject, on which I have 
had the honor of being invited to address you, is 
too deeply felt, and too generally acknowledged, to 
require either arguments to enforce, or eloquence to 
emblazon its claims. It need only be said, that 
the first sod that was turned, was one of the first 
decided steps from a savage to a civilized life, and 
that in proportion to his advancement in agricul- 
ture and the arts of husbandry, man has, in all | 
ages, receded from barbarism. Compare, for a 





moment, the miserable condition of the houseless, 
roaming savage of the forest, clad in the skins of 
beasts, furious and ungoverned as himself, depend- | 
ing for his subsistence upon the uncertain fruits of, 
the chase, or the spontaneous productions of the 
earth, with the substantial, permanent comforts of 
the industrious, intelligent and virtuous farmer ;— 
and will not the contrast reconcile the cultivator of 
the soil, to a cheerful obedience of the divine com- 
mand, to ‘ eat his bread in the sweat of his brow ?” 


I shall not trespass on your time, by a labored 
account of the progress of agriculture, from the 
earliest ages to the present day. It is of little use 
to be told that the Emperor of China claims his 
royal privilege of annually holding the Plough, from 
a custom of his predecessors, which he alleges to 
have existed ‘long before the ¢reation of the 
Moon; or that the Egyptians, more than four 





quil bosom of rural retirement, and taste the plea-| 


sures, as well as partake in the labors, of rustic 
life ? 

Although, as Americans, we may be excused for 
congratulating ourselves upon our agricultural 
skill, and upon the rapid progress we have madt 
in the arts, and in all that contributes to social and 
domestic enjoyment, yet we should not forget, that 
we have much to learn, If the condition of the 
husbandman, in countries unaided by the light of 
science, and those moral influences, which, in our 
own, conspire to stimulate individual and social en- 
terprise, has not advanced a single step, for centu- 
ries, in the arts of civilized life, we should not 
boast of our attainments, while we have so many 
prevailing errors to correc so many inveterate 
prejudices to subdue. 

What if the Devonshire farmer still adheres to 
the practice of transporting all the manure and pro- 
duce of his farm, upon the back of his mule, and 
has never known the use of a pair of wheels— 
may he not charge many of our Middlesex farmers 
with an ignorance of the uses of one of the most 
important of all implements to good husbandry, 
the roller; and in the use of ploughs, whose model 


, would seem, in many instances, to have been taken 


from Egyptian Hieroglyphics, where it is repre- 
sented with but little change from its rude and 
simple original, in the form of a sharpened stake ? 

What if the Spaniard still yokes his oxen by 
the horns, and others oblige their horses to drag 


jthe plough by the tail, does not the narrow and 
|shapeless yoke used by some of us, indicate that 


little improvement has been made upon the straight 
pole and withes of former times, and that as little 
regard is had to the comfort of the ox, as to the 
interest of the owner? 

What if the Russian peasant rejects the use of 
manure, and tells you that his fruit is poisoned if 
nourished by the filthy contents of his stable and 
hogsty ; do not many of our barren fields and stint- 
ed crops show, that neglect in furnishing food for 
plants, has been no less detrimental to the interest 
of the farmer, in the latter case, than an ignorance 
of its properties in the former? 

What if the Irish peasant and the French Cot- 


thousand years ago, paid divine honors to Isis and |tager, who literally dwell in houses of clay, are 
Osiris, to one of whom they supposed themselves | exposed to suffering and disease under the thatch- 
indebted for wheat and to the other for the inven- .ed roof of their floorless cabins ; are not many of 
tion of the Plough; that almost three thousand ‘our farm houses, from their enormous dimensions 
years ago, the father of poetry sung of fruitful and unfinished condition, as poorly calculated to 
vines and golden harvests ; or that Virgil, years give shelter and comfort to the owner? In travel- 
before the Christian era, extolled the pleasures of ling through New England we too frequently meet 
rural life, and the happiness of the man, who, far’ with a large unfinished and unfurnished house, as 
from the noise of cities and the perplexities of disproportioned in size to the wants, as it is illy 
commercial life, cultivated his fields with his own adapted to the comforts of the farmer. How of- 
hands. ten do we see the occupant suffering in his dreary 

It is enough that we find the opulent, the pow- | wilderness of decaying boards and shingles, bro- 
erful and the learned of modern, as wellas ancient ken windows, and shattered wainscoting, until, 
days, devoting their wealth, their influence and driven by stress of weather, he makes a retreat to 
their talents, to the advancement of the interests some half underground corner, or contiguous out- 


of Agriculture. Who, then, is so regardless of ‘building, whose contracted dimensions are better 


the utility, the honor, or the pleasure, of cultiva- 
ting the soil, as not to aspire to the honorable ap- 
pellation of Farmer? Who does not wish to with- 
draw from the anxious cares and uncertain plea- 
sures of merchandize, and the perplexing duties of 
public or professional life to repose on the tran- 





suited to his wants and his comforts, while his half 
finished mansion becomes a deserted castle, seldom 
visited, except to bar the prescriptive rights of 
birds and reptiles? Consider for a moment, the 
immense amount of worse than useless expendi- 
ture, that might have been saved, and the great 





measure of comfort, that would have been gained 
by the farmer, if our agricultural ancestors had 
adopted the English cottage style of building their 
farm houses. 

Why censure the southern planter for his hay 
stacks, his corn ricks, and his exposed and house- 
less cattle, while so many of our own barns are 
built with so little regard to the cleanliness and 
comfort of the owner’s stock, or the preservation 
of his crops? A mistaken notion is too prevalent, 
that hay cannot be kept sweet, nor cattle healthy, 
without a constant exposure to a free circulation 
of air. From the loose and disjointed construction 
of some of our barns, the stabling of cattle would 
seem to be, rather for the purposes of ventilation, 
than shelter, Depend upon it, that warm and 
comfortable lodging is as essential to the thrift of 
your cows and oxen, as it is to the health and com- 
fort of the inmates of your family. 

These defects in rural economy are not confined 
to our own county or state. They exist ina 
greater or less degree in all parts of New England. 
While there are numerous instances which give 
striking evidence of the skill, intelligence and in- 
dustry of the Middlesex farmer, the exceptions 
should admonish us that we have not so far out- 
stripped our neighbors in the march of improve- 
ment, that we may rest contented. with present at- 
tainments, and consider no further exertion on our 
part necessary. 

After noticing the defects in our buildings, let 
us occasionally look abroad upon our farms,—not 
merely to cull the flowers of spring, to revel on 
the summer beauty of the fields, or to banquot on 
the delicious stores of autumn ; not to muse ‘away 
sunny hours with Daphne, or to sport with Amaryl- 
lis in the shade ; but for the more substantial and 
important purpose of examining their various soils, 
ascertaining their defects, and the mode of cul- 
ture best adapted to their improvement. 

The diversified aspect of our country necessari- 
ly furnishes a variety of soils. We have, however, 
none of such extraordinary fertility, as to allow of 
being cropped for a succession of years, unassisted 
by manure, without a sensible diminution of pro- 
duct. The deep intervales and extensive alluvial 
tracts, which abound in some parts of our country, 
where almost the whole labor of husbandry con- 
sists in sowing and reaping, and no farther skill of 
the farmer is required than to know seedtime and 
harvest, are not to be found in Middlesex. The 
broken and rugged surface of our farms, made up 
of hills and valleys of the roughest materials, re- 
quires great labor as well as skill to subdue its stub- 
born qualities, to preserve its natural strength, or 
to restore its wasted energies. This, while it in- 
creases the labor of the husbandman, at the same 
time, gives him health of body and vigor for ac- 
tion, while he is happily exempted from the many 
evils which attend the cultivator of a more fertile 
region, This very rough and comparatively bara 
ren quality of our soil, though it may sometimes 
yield but a stinted harvest, aad oblige the farmer 
to rise early, go late to rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness, has nevertheless produced an indepen- 
dent, virtuous and happy community of farmers, 
whose unyielding patriotism and noble deeds of 
daring have enrolled the yeomanry of Middlesex 
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among the boldest defenders of Grecian and Ro- | custom—has not only taught us the theory, but; The surface of these low grounds is generally 


man liberties. 


| has enabled us to realize the pleasure of fruitful of a spongy, loose texture, so open and porous 


The three prevailing kinds of soil in this coun-, gardens, of smiling fields and luxuriant harvests. that the small roots of the upland grasses cannot 
ty are a light, loose soil, where sand is the princi- | 1 am confident the sincerity of my motives will fill the holes or cavities between the parts, and the 


pal ingredient,—bogs or swamp land, abounding 
in peat, and decayed vegetable and animal substan- 
ces,—and a thin, gravelly loam. 

in its turn, receive a brief notice. 


The principal ingredients in a good soil are | 


incapable of supporting vegetation; it is only by | 
a due and proper combination of them, that a pro- 


ductive soil is formed. 


not be questioned, when 1 recommend the sound , 


practical lessons of its enlightened editor, to the 


every friend of rural economy. 


earth not adhering close to the small fibrous roots, 


they can derive no nourishment from it. Hence 


These shall, each constant perusal, not only of farmers, but to we see that these grounds while in a state of na- 
| ture, produce little else than brakes, hellebore, 


The second variety of soil, which we shall no- | pothos or skunk cabbage, and some others whose 
sand, clay and lime or calcareous earth. Lither | tice, is the low, wet swamps and peat meadows, | Coarse roots are capable of filling the pores and 


of these, when existing separately, is found to be | These are daily becoming better known, and their | Vacant spaces, and finding nourishment among the 


value more justly appreciated. The mud of 
swamps, which contains no peat, is composed most- 


_|ly of decayed vegetable and animal substances, 
The loose and open texture of a sandy soil | 
| 


which having not been immersed in stagnant wa- 


greatly facilitates evaporation. It therefore requires | ters, but having been exposed to the action of the 


a retentive, tenacious substance, to bind the parts | 
together, and thereby to retard the evaporation of | 


moisture, and the volatile parts of such animal and 
vegetable substances as may be mixed with it. 
Clay has been found to be the best adapted to 
this purpose. It has been ascertained that eleven 
parts of sand and one of clay will form a soil ca- 
pable of supporting vegetation, but the more nearly 
equal the parts of each, the better will be the soil. 
By a judicious blending of these opposite qualities 
of the earth, the Messrs Wellington, two very 
skilful and enterprising farmers of the town of 
Medford, have converted their sandy barrens, and 
stiff, unyielding clays into rich, friable soils, of as- 
tonishing fertility. After making liberal applica- 
tions of manure, with but little effect, they have 
resorted to their sand banks and their clay pits, 
and, by an alternate application of each to the 
other, they have found them to be mines of wealth. 
I mention this fact, not only as illustrative of my 
position, but as a striking instance of the benefi- 
cial effects of the application of skill, acquired 
from study, combined with practical experiments, 
which has resulted in a great increase of crops, 
attended by an actual saving in expense. For al- 
though these gentlemen may not be desirous of 
being styled ‘ Book Farmers, yet they are no 
doubt reading and thinking, as well as practical 
cultivators. Books, I am aware, are a. most dis- 
trustful source of information among many of my 
agricultural brethren. This ought not so to be. 
While the professors and friends of all the other 
arts and sciences, call to their aid the light and ac- 
cumulated gwritten wisdom of the past and present 
ages, why should the art of cultivating the earth, 
by far the most important of all the arts, be al- 
lowed no other guide than blind tradition ? 


To what are we attributing the recent rapid 
advances in agricultural knowledge? What has 
enabled the farmer to discover new sources of 
wealth and pleasure? What has staid the wast- 
ing mania for emigration, and taught our young 
men, that from a New England soil, and a New 
England fireside, more substantial comforts may 
be derived, than can be found ‘beyond the moun- 
tains?” What, I say, bas done all this, but books, 
and the scientific communications of literary 
men, who have devoted their wealth and their 
talents to lighten the burdens and increase the 
stores of the farmer ? 

Allow me, while on this subject, to advert to 
one source of information, which has been, in no 
small degree, instrumental in producing these fa- 
vorable results, I mean the various periodical 
publications of the day. At the head of these 
stands the New Eneianp Farmer. This has done 
much to arrest the withering power of ancient 





atmosphere, or the oxygen which it contains, have 
passed through a putrid fermentation, and there- 
by reduced toa rich, black mould, susceptible, 
after draining, of being converted into very pro- 
ductive soil, Peat grounds are composed princi- 
pally of vegetable anf animal substances, which, 
having been immersed in“®tagnant waters, and 
thereby excluded from the action of the atmo- 
sphere, have not undergone a putrid fermentation, 
and therefore still contain the acids, oils and 
gums, and in some instances, the sulphate of iron 
or copperas, and other antiseptic qualities, com- 
mon to vegetables, These properties must be re- 
moved or neutralized by a combination with other 
substances, before peat can become food for plants, 
either when subjected to field culture, or when it 
isto be used as a manure. Exposure to the air, 
when combined with a sufficient degree of mois- 
ture to prevent its becoming dry, orif when taken 
from the pit, it is spread upon the ground, and ex- 
posed to severe frost, or by mixing it with lime or 
fresh stable dung, either will break down its coarse, 
vegetable fibre, destroy its antiseptic properties, 
and render it a valuable manure. Observing the 
effects of peat upon upland, where it had been 
spread for the purpose of drying it for fuel, 1 was 
induced to try it asa top dressing for grass, and 
found it to answer a valuable end, particularly if 
taken out in winter and spread upon the grouud 
so thin as to admit of its freezing. When to be 
used for making compost, Lord Meadowbank re- 
commends one load of fresh stable dung, to three of 
peat; aJayer of dung from six to ten inches in 
thickness, to be placed between layers of peat, 
raising the pile by alternate layers four or six feet 
high, and allowing the whole to remain until it 
shail have fermented. I tried this plan for two 
seasons, but frequently found that the dung was 
injured, by too great heat, while the peat seemed 
but little benefited Sy the fermentation, I have 
since adopted the plan of mixing the whole mass 
finely together, and have found the dung less in- 
jured by the fermentation, and the peat more 
equally operated upon, and more finely pulver- 
ized, 


The first step to be taken, in the process of re- 
claiming these swamps and peat meadow grounds, 
is to drain them thoroughly; unless this can be 
accomplished, all the labor and expense bestowed 
will, after a short time, prove to be useless. The 
method pursued by the most experienced cultiva- 
tors, is to cut a ditch through the centre, another 
at the margin or outer edge, {the-most essential 
part of the operation,) to take off the water which 
is constantly setting in from the surrounding up- 
lands, with cross drains from this to the centre 





ditch, 


| disconnected parts, 

I planted a small patch of corn, the last season, 
upon a piece of loose, spongy, peat soil, which 
had been newly ploughed. It grew well as long 
asthe blade was nourished by the kernel, but 
when this was exhausted, it assumed a sickly ap- 
pearance, and hardly found nutriment enough to 

| preserve its existence through the summer. This 

was not owing to a want of nourishing matter in 
the soil, as was evident from the exuberant growth 
‘of pumpkins and potatoes in the immediate vicin- 
‘ity of the corn, but because the small fibrous roots 
\of the latter could not find it, while the coarse 
‘roots of pumpkins and potatoes filled the pores 
and cavities between the parts of the soil, and be- 
ing brought in contact, derived sufficient nourish- 
ment from them. The same effect may be ob- 
served upon a heap of coarse manure ; plants of 
small, delicate roots refuse to grow, while those of 
coarser roots grow with wonderful luxuriance. 

Iu order then to make this speices of soil pro- 
ductive, something must be done after draining, 
to divide the parts more finely and bring them 
thereby in closer union, or the pores must be fill- 
ed with a substance of more minute parts, A 
question then arises—what mode of culture is 
likely to produce the desired effect, and thereby 
to render it productive ? 

Four different methods have been pursued by 
different cultivators; these are, paring and burn- 
ing—covering with sand or gravel—ploughing 
and cultivating with fallow crops, and what is call- 
ed bogging, which consists in turning over the 
turf or sward with the hoe or plough, and then 
spreading on a light top dressing of loam or com- 
post. Each of these methods has its respective 
advocates. 

On the subject of parting and burning, writers 
have expressed different and opposite opinions.— 
Some of them strongly recommend the practice, 
and others as decidedly condemn it. While these 

contradictory opinions and results serve rather to 
distract than to enlighten the practical farmer, we 
-an find but little, from an observation of the ex- 
periments which have fallen under our own in- 
spection, to enable us to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion as to its beneficial or injurious effects. 

A neighbor of mine,* ten years ago, pared and 
burned about three acres of peat meadow land, 
and sowed it down with Rye and Herd’s grass 
seed. While the salts, contained in the ashes, 
continued to operate, which was for the two first 
years, his crops were very good,—the third year, 
the produce was greatly diminished, and, from 
that time, it has remained but little better than a 
dead, unproductive waste, yielding much less thar 
before burning and of no better quality, The 
unfavorable result in this case, had the effect to 
prevent a repetition of the experiment by any of 
the neighboring farmers. 





* The late Dr Whitcomb. 
To be concluded next week. 
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MEADOW LANDS. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer— 
Six—Having noticed in your paper of the 21st 
inst., several inquiries by your correspondents, 


which J have it in my power to answer, I beg | ready pointed out to your corresp ondent the only 


leave to place the results of my practical observa- 
tions, at your disposal. 

Your correspondent J. B. of Winthrop, (Maine) 
asks ‘information respecting flooding meadcws, 
where Fow! Meadow, Blue Joint, and the common 
Flat Grass and other kinds of uncultivated grasses 
incline to grow.’ The two former kinds of grass 
are among the most valuable products of our ma- 
tural meadows, and their growth is best promoted 
by winter flooding. Several years since, I had on 
my farm a tract of waste, wet, and unproductive 
swamp, over part of which was a thick covering 
of perennial moss with scarcely a blade of grass, 
and on another part, a growth of bulrushes, flags 
and coarse water grass of unsightly appearance 
and no value, This swamp was reclaimed and 
is now made a beautiful and rich meadow, giving 
abundant crops of fowl meadow and blue joint 
grasses, by the simple operation of flooding. 
There were springs of cold water in the land, and 
ditches were made te draw them off, in the sum- 
mer season, though a natural outlet to the swamp. 
An embankment across this outlet was construct- 
ed with a fluine and gate, by which the rains might 
be retained and the meadow flowed, or the water 
let off, at pleasure. The practice has been to shut 
down the gate in the flume about the 10th or 15th 
of November, and to raise it first in the spring, 
after the termination of severe frosts ; and occa- 
sionally when there are showers in the early part 
of the summer, to set the water again, for a few 
hours, over the meadow. No grass seed has ever 
been sown, nor has any expense been incurred, 
except inthe ditches, dams, and flume, which are 
cheaply dene ;—and no application has been made 
to the land, other than the water, ‘This, in the 
winter, stands at the height of from one to three 
feet over the surface of the ground. The moss, 
and rushes and flags have now entirely disappear- 
ed, and the product of grass may safely be esti- 
mated at the average rate of from two to three tons 


‘to the acre. 


I have no personal experience of any husbarid- 
ty which has been more satisfactory. The land 
from being loose, spongy, and miry, is made firm 
from being compressed by the weight of the super- 
incumbent water through the winter, and is filled 
with the roots of the grass, which are thus preserv- 
ed from destruction of the frosts, and I have little 
doubt, that in a few years this once impassable 
morass, may be travelled over by cattle and teams, 
at pleasure. 

FRUIT TREES, 

Tn answer to ‘One of your Readers,’ from South 
Reading, I have to reply, that I have suffered a 
like injury, although in a slighter degree, from the 
teeth of calves in barking my young Apple Trees; 
but I have also learned an effectual preventive 
to its repetition. Early the last spring, I caused 
the trunks of the trees in a young orchard to be 
brushed over with a composition of lime, clay, 
and fresh manure from the cattle linter, mixed 
together and made of the consistency of a thin 
paste, and afterwards and during the whole sum- 
mer season, I pastured several calves in the en- 
closure, without the slightest injury to a single 
tree. While the calves would freely gnaw the 
rails of the fence, and the clean branches of trees 





thrown in to them, they would refrain from the 
|standing trunks, upon the first touch of their 
‘tongues to the composition. I co nsider this mode 
of preservation effectual, and belie ve you have al- 


remedy for the mischief he has alre ady sustained, 
With great interest in the cause of Agriculture, 
and high regard for your valuable contributions to 
its advancement, 
I am, sir, truly with respect and esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
Boston, Jan. 25, 1831. LEVI LINCOLN. 


CULTURE OF MADDER, BARILLA, AND 
WOAD. 


$F ————— 





To the Editor of the New England Farmer— 
Ata meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural | 
Society, held’ on the 8th instant, the undersigned 
were appointed a comunittee to ‘inquire into and 
report what progress has been made in this coun- | 
try in the cultivation of dyer’s Madder, and 
whether it will be proper for the Horticultural So- | 
ciety to adopt any measures to extend its cultiva-_ 
tion,’ They were also instructed to include in 


paration for the purposes of commerce.’ 


collecting as much information as possible, be-, 
fore they adopt any conclusion upon the questions | 
referred to them, This, they are aware, must de- 
pend, in a great measure, upon the liberal com- 
munication of facts and cbservations, on the part | 
of those who are practically conversant with these | 
articles, either as agriculturists, merchants, or | 
manufacturers. 

With this view, they respectfully request that 
you may be pleased to communicate to them such | 
information as you may possess, in relation to the | 


to which they are raised or imported into this 
country —to the preparation which they undergo, 
to fit them for commeree—to the fluctuations 
which have been observed in their abundance, and 
price in our markets—to their adaptation to the 


ties observed in the qualities of merchantable 
Madder, and Barilla, and to the causes which are 
supposed to produce these diversities—in a word, 
to every point which can throw light upon this 
subject. 

Being desirous of giving to their investigation 
the widest range, the committee prefer submitting 
it to your attention, under this general aspect, than 
under the more restricted one of formal questions, 
They hope that the extent to which these plants 
minister to several useful arts, will be a sufficient 
inducement to secure the attention of all such as 
take an interest in the success of our agriculture 
and manufactures. 

Respectfully, 
WM. H. KEATING, 
SAMUEL BRECK, 
MOSES BROWN. 


Communications on this subject, may be direct- 
ed to any one of the members of the committee, 
or to David Landreth, Jr, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


P. S. Although the resolutions of the Society 
are restricted to the above mentioned plants, yet 


Committee. 








we shall be obliged if you annex any information 
“you may possess, on the subject of Woad. | 
| Philadelphia, Jan. 1831. 





Firrn Census of MAssACHUSETTS. 





Counties. Males. Females. ‘Xolored. Total. 
Plymouth 20905 21678 410 42993 
Suffolk 28586 31693 1883 62162 
Nantucket 3339 3584 279 7202 
Hampshire — 14990 14995 225 30210 
Bristol 23366 25178 930 49174 
Middlesex 38107 39348 513 77968 
Norfolk 20436 21296 169 41901 
Barnstable 13997 14363 165 28525 
Worcester 41545 42449 311 84365 
Hampden 15288 16003 349 31640 
Franklin 11447 14765 182 29314 
Dukes 1702 1763 48 3518 
Berkshire 18310 18510 1005 837825 
Essex 89451 42929 527 82887 

pl EaBs ot Nd 
Totals 294449 7006 610010 


308559 


Advantage of swallowing a Snake.—A laborer at 
Parma, lately swallowed a young adder, during his 
sleep. An operation on his throat became necessa- 
ry, and by some singular whim of nature, he found 
that he had afterwards an exquisite tenor voice. He 
is now a chanter at the Bologna Cathedral. This is 
the only good we ever knew to result from swallow- 


| ing a snake. 





There is now living in Chertsey, ong. a farmer by 


their inquiries, ‘the culture of Barilla and its pre- | the name of Wapshot, whose ancestors have lived 
| on the self-same spot ever since the time of Alfred, 

Impressed with the importance of the objects by whom the farm was first granted. What is more 
committed to their attention, they are desirous of temarkable, their situation in life has never been 


much elevated or depressed by any change of for- 
tune. 


Hog’s Haslet—A whole family were recently 
poisoned in Portland, by eating of the haslet of a hog 
which had been kept ina slaughter house. ‘They 
woule probably have died, but for seasonable medi- 
cal advice. The remainder of the haslet was found 
to be covered with small ulcers, which convinced the 
physician that the animal had eaten poisonous sub- 
stances for some time. 





The queen of the Sandwich Islands indulges her 


cultivation of either of these plants—to the extent | TY! propensity for eating to such a degree, that af- 
ter each meal, she is obliged to be rolled about on 


| the floor, and kneaded, like dough, by a strong, lusty 


attendant. 





The flag of American Silk, presented to the 


House of Representatives by Mr Duponceau, is now 


soil and climate of this country—to the diversi- | S¥spended in the Hall of Congress, over the portrait 
| of Lafayette. 


The King of the Netherlands, has presented to 
Mr Livingston of U. S. Senate, a gold medal, with 
this inscription :— 

‘To Edward Livingston, for the presentation by 
him of a Copy of the Criminal Code and Code of 
Proceedings composed by him for the State of Louis- 


| jana.’ 





Rariroaps.—The late fall of snow, (12 inches) at 
Baltimore has made it manifest by experiment, that 
such depth of snow presents no obstruction whatever 
to the operations on the Rail Road. 


Noble Premiums !—The Baltimore and Ohio Rait 
Road Company have offered a premium of $4000 for the 
best Locomotive Engine, and $3000 for the next best.— 
They are to be delivered for trial on or before the Ist 
day of June next. 











By a letter received at Washington from London, said 
to be from a first rate source, it appears that a Locomo- 
tive, the Planet, belonging to Mr Stevenson, had been to 
Manchester, and back, (64 miles ) in 58 minutes. 





A young Penobscot Indian, named Pol Sosef, has 
discovered a strong passion for painting, and is said 
to give flattering indications of a real talent for the 
art. By the liberality of several gentlemen in Ban- 
gor, he is furnished with all necessary means of im- 
provemént. A real Indian Artist will indeed be a 
wonder. 
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— GOMMVUMIGCARTIONS. ~ 
FOR THE NEW apetane FARMER. 


THE STRAWBERRY 

Is one of the most delicious and healthy fruits 
that is served upon our tables, and it is accessible 
to every person who cultivates 2 rood of ground 
ata trifling expense, ‘It is particularly beneficial 
tothe valetudinarian, and its virtues have been 
highly commended to persons troubled with cal- 
culus or tartar. I need not however, enumerate its 
medicinal virtues, as the rank it holds in the des- 
sert is a sufficient inducement for its general culture, 
As this fine fruit is likely to be driven from our 
meadows by an improved system of husbandry, it 
is right we should adopt it in our gardens, where 
it will amply repay the expense of our care. 

The most extensive growers of the Strawberry, 
are probably Keens and Wilmot, to whom we are 
indebted for two of our best varieties, to wit 
Keens’ Seedlings and Wilmot’s Superb, both of 
which varieties sprang from parents originally 
American. Those gentlemen are located in the 
vicinity of London. Eachof their gardens comprises 
about 60 acres, and is almost exclusively devoted to 
the growth of fruit. The Strawberry plantations are 
particularly extensive, and many hot houses and 
pits are appropriated to theforcing of this fruit. 
The principal kinds cultivated are the two above 
noticed. They are planted in rows, two feet apart, 
and at the distance of 12 to 18 inches in the row, 
The ground is mulched with clean straw in the 
fruiting season, to retain moisture and keep the 
fruit clean, While in blossom they are regularly 
watered by wheel barrels, that is a barrel placed 
on a barrow, with a perforated metal cylinder, pro- 
jecting about two feet on one side, from which the 
water is discharged upon the beds as the barrow is 
wheeled through the alleys. An'abundance of mois- 
ture at the time of flowering and fruiting seems 
to be essential for a good crop. 

The best guide for culture is the natural habit 
ofthe plant. It is fond of shade ; and produces 
best ina moist, cool soil, abounding in black muck, 
or peaty earth, In its wild state it grows best on 
new lands, I think that chip dung would consti- 
tute a proper dressing for a strawberry bed. Hayne 
recommends a compost of one third moist virgin 
mould, including the soil, from a pasture, one third 
swamp earth, and one third the dung of neat cattle 
for a strawberry bed. Six inches of the soil to be 
removed, and the compost substituted in its place, 

I have recently read an article against cutting the 
runners of the Strawberry, till after the fruiting 
season, but I cannot put my hand on it, or call to 
mind the reason assigned for this forbearance. I 
think however it was this,—that the plant im- 
mediately makes a natural effort to replace the lost 
stollens; and that in this effort much food is divest- 
ed from the swelling fruit. The reason is plausi- 
ible, and the experiment merits a trial. J.B. 

Albany, Jan. 17, 1831. 


PIE PLANT. 

There are several varieties of Rhubarb cultivated 
in Great Britain, for culinary purposes. The leaf 
stalks are extensively used for pies, tarts, &c, —_ Its 
culture for market was commenced there about 
1815, and now it is said that more than 100 acres 
of land are appropriated to its culture in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis. Wilmot, the straw- 
berry gardener, sends it by loads to Covent Garden 
market. It is coming into general notice and cul- 
ture among us. 








ah 


This plant is raised with very little trouble, | 
being a perennial, and is one of the earliest vege- 
tables affurded by the garden. Half a dozen 
plants, growing atthe distance of two feet each 
| way, will supply a family. It is propagated by 
| Seed or offsets. I have it early in April, by a 
littke extra labor. I place barrels, having one or 
no head, over a few stools, or plants, in March, 
and cover and surround them with recent stable 
manure, The heat thus generated causes the 
plants to grow ; and the light not having access, 
the stocks become beautifully blanched, and soon 
reach the top of the cask. The acid of the rhu- 
barb is very similar in flavot to that of the goose- 





berry. J. B. 
Albany, Jan, 17, 1831. 
SEA KALE 
Is getting into repute as an esculent. It may 
be readily propagated like horseradish, A piece 


of the root an inch long, placed in a drill, 
root end downwards, will grow and become a 
plant, To obtain it of its finest flavor, it should 
be grown in pure sand, and if the sand is impreg- 
nated with salt in situations remote from the sea- 
board, the plant will thrive the better. Sea Kale 
should be blanched, by covering it with pots, or 
raising a mound of earth round the plant, as soon 
as it begins to grow in the spring. It may be 
forced, like rhubarb, by covering with pots or boxes, 
and these with recent horse manure; but care 
must be taken not to give too much heat, which 
will cause the stems to rot. J. B. 


TRANSPIRATION OF PLANTS, 

Dr Hales found that a sunflower, in I2 hours, 
transpired by its leaves, one pound fourteen 
ounces of water, all of which must have been im- 
bibed from the soil by the roots. Water is the ve- 
hicle which conveys nourishment to plants. The 
food which it holds in solution is imparted to a 
plantin a manner analogous to the nourishment 
imparted to the animal system by the food which 
passes into the stomach. Hence the growth of 
the plant depends much on the presence of mois- 
ture, as well as of vegetable matter, in the soil, 





about 50 acres of Salt Marsh full of salt ponds, 
the Marsh yielding about 33 tons of hay mixed 
with thatch, creek stuff or coarse sedge.—Ata 
small expense it was drained with ditches 3 feet 
deep, 5 inches wide and 2 rods asunder ; this de- 
stroyed the salt ponds, killed out the coarse grass, 
and brought in Goose and Fox grass, and increased 
the produce to nearly 100 tons. The Goose grass 
is usually cut in June, andthe Fox grass in July 
and August in good weather, raked and cocked the 
3d day after mowing, when it louks quite green 
and is kept in cock 4 or 5 days, if the weather and 
tides will permit ; then itis stacked or put under 
cover; (it is best to put it under cover if possible,) 
I use it in preference to English Hay for milch 
cows, working oxen and horses, and sell my En- 
glish Hay. My young cattle and sheep are kept 
on the poorest of it. 100 full blood Saxony and 
Merino sheep were kept on that alone the last 
winter without English hay or grain; they fed 
from the stack when they pleased, and were not 
under cover during the whole winter and were in 
better case in the spring, than sheep usually are 
or mine had ever been. 

In 1827, Fused a pair of oxen in doing the 
spring’s work, and in getting in hay and harvest- 
ing; at housing time, I put them to fatting on my 
best salt hay and unwashed potatoes, giving them 
not a drop of water or liquid of any kind. They 
were slaughtered about the last of December, 
weighed 2236 Ibs. and were sold at $5.125 per 
ewt. making $114.59, 

I prefer my best salt hay to my best English. 
It brings more in the market when sold for truck 
or stage horses, or for cows or horses kept for 
private use. It has been bought by stage own- 
ers and sent to Billerica, they giving the highest 
price thathad been given for the best of English 
hay. Itis thought tostrengthen and enrich the 
manure more than English or fresh meadow hay, 

When salt marsh or fresh meadow is attached 
to a farm, it enriches the farm; these want no ma- 
nure and they help to manure the upland, If there 
are the same number of acres of marsh that there 
are of upland, more than double the quantity of 





and upon the sufficiency of roots to take it up and 
convey it to the trunk. Thus a tree divested of a 
great portion of its roots in transplanting, makes 
new wood only in proportion as these are repla- 
ced by anew growth; and thus also a plant grows 
faster in a moist than in a dry soil (the fertility of 
both being alike) and faster in a mellow soil, where 
the roots can fully extend and’ multiply, than in 
a hard one. 

These facts suggest to the farmer the impropriety 
of ploughing deep between his rows of corn and 
other crops, whereby the roois are broken and 
wounded, and exposed to the drying influence of 
the sun and winds. 2, The importance of keeping 
his crops clear of weeds and all useless plants, 
which rob the soil of food and moisture, And 3. 
the propriety of transplanting his trees while young, 
when the system of roots can be preserved nearly 
entire, and of surrounding the roots with a bed of 
mellow, rich earth. J. B. 

Albany, Jan, 7, 1831. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SALT HAY. 

Mr Eprror—In answer to your Salt Hay cor- 
respondent from Duxbury, in the last New England 
Farmer, I would say, that some years since, I pur- 
chased a farm in the vicinity of Boston, having 
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stock can be kept, which will more than double 
the manure, all of which will be for the benefit of 
the upland. Fine salt grass well cured, makes 
cows in the winter and spring yield milk eopi- 


wet, is musty, or of a coarse kind, it imparts a 
very disagreeable taste to the milk. 

The first salt hay ever used in this part of the 
country was given to an old bull, that the owner 
did not care whether he lived or died. When 
grass came he was very fat, while the other cattle 
were in very indifferent condition. Between 50 
and 100 years since, many hundreds of acres of 
salt marsh in this place have been diked and con- 
verted to English mowing, but within the last 20 
or 30 years, the dikes have been cut away, and 
the salt water Jet in again in consequence of salt 
marsh being so much the more valuable. 

It requires as good weather and as much attention 
to make salt kay well,as it does to make En- 
glish hay well. The poorest salt grass, properly 
'made, is preferable to the best river fresh mea- 
|dow hay, whether horsemint or jointed grass (to 
say nothing of polypod or mount royal.) I have 
been a resident in the Qld Colony for more than 
24 years, I am well acquainted with their man- 
‘ner, I should have liked to have said method of 
' farming. Yours, &c. VICINUS. 
Jan, 22, 1831. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF FLAX. | 


Mx Fessexpex—Mr Nathan Prindle, on the’ 
west bank of the Connecticut in this town, sowed 
a field with flax seed about the 8th of May | 
last. The crop was unusually large and heavy 
and the seed very abundant: he pulled this on the 
25th of July; much of the seed fell in this process, 
Immediately he sowed turnip seed on this field, and 
covered it with a brush harrow. Ina few days: 
there sprang up an abundance of both turnip and | 
flax. This last grew slowly, but to the common: 
size, and about the Ist of November put forth flow- | 
ers, which were as large and as fill as those of 
the first crop. This flax continued in full bloom 
till long after the frost had destroyed every other | 
annual plant. Mr P. pulled this on the 19th of 
November ; [ saw it then ; the flowers were scarce- | 
ly shrivelled and the leaves not affected by the | 
frost. The corollas were of usual size, the capsules | 
were somewhat dilated, and the seeds formed, 
though green and milky. The stalks were thinly 
scattered, but they were as heavy as those of the 
former growth, It was thought this was more 
than one third as large as the other crop and pro- 
bably if as much seed had been sown, it would 
have been equal to that, 

The crop of turnips was as large as usual, some 
of them were very large: one, which I had in 
my room, measured about 20 inches in circumfer- 
ence, 

This instance affords to our farmers a suggestion 
whether two crops of flax could not be raised on 
the same field in one year. Here it is to be 
noticed, that the seed for the second crop, was 
of this year’s growth ; could this have any effect in 
accelerating the growth of thesecond crop? Will 
the development of the vegetable life in the seeds 
be any more rapid, if there be no suspension of vital 
action between the process of formation and ripen- 
ing in the parent plant, and the sprouting of the 
new plant? We know that some seeds must be 
sown as soon as they fall from the tree, else they 
will not sprout. Others may be preserved for cen- 
turies without impairing their vital power, But is 
there no difference in the rapidity of the growth of 
plants raised from the seeds ? 

The second crop of flax had the advantage of 
the immediate sowing, and though it had buta 
few weeks of sunny summer and grew mostly 
in sterile, frosty autumn, it had all the fulness and 
vigor of the mere favored crop, and resisted the 
frost even to the last of November, which I had 
not supposed belonged to the vitality of any flax. 

Whether the continuance of the active life in the 
seed had any effect in this, I cannot say: but it 1s 
a question worth the thought of the vegetable phy- 
siologist, I leave it for your consideration, or for 
some of your correspondents to answer. 

I send you herewith specimens of both crops. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
EDWARD JARVIS. 

Vorthfield, Ms. Dec. 27, 1830. 


CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

The following extract from the 16th volume of 
the ‘ Historical Register’ forthe year 1731, will 
show that at so early a period, the culture of silk 
as a staple of the then colonies, had attracted the 
attention of the Provincial and Metropolitan Gov- 
ernments. Under the encouragement and protec- 
tion which they afforded, it is known that large 





quantities of raw silk were exported from the 
southern provinces, 

The present extract is from a paper, published 
in the ¢ Historical Register,’ on the trade and nav- 
igation of Great Britain, by Robert Johnson, Esq. 
Governor of South Carolina, in the year 1730. 
The encouragement of the silk culture #& recom- 
mended tothe General Assembly and this paper 
exhibits its advantages. It is worthy of remark, 
that Governor Johnsou’s views and the opinions ex- 
pressed by a late committee of Congress, of the 
peculiar adaptation of this country to the growth of 
silk, are of perfect accord. ‘ If care were taken to 
cultivate and improve the raising of silk, in our 
plantations, Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania, they would produce the best of silk, 
and as fit for organzine as any in the world, for 
these countries produce vast numbers of white and 
other mulberry trees, which grow wild and spring 
up everywhere in great abundance, which looks as 
ifnature had called us thither to propagate that 
manufacture ; and if put on foot, would in time be 
of as great advantage to this nation, as any em- 
ployment in the plantations ; for, as I have already 
observed, the manufacture of silk isa most pro- 
fitable undertaking, where the land and air are 
proper for raising it, 

The vast riches of China, by this manufacture, 
is sufficient to demonstrate the great advantage 
thereof; and the extraordinary treasure the Duke 
of Savey draws into his country by silk, which is 
made in that little Principality of Piedmont, as I 
have already observed, is also another instance ; 
we may judge, if he draws above two hundred 
thousand pounds a year from England, what his 
profits are, which he draws from Holland and 
other places, where the manufacture is carried on 
to a very great degree. 

We are informed the very land for planting of 
mulberry trees, in many parts of Italy is worth 
from three to five pounds an acre ; and gentlemen 
there, as well as in Sicily, sell their mulberry leaves 
to the poor for half the silk they make, and the 
money is equally divided between them, upon sale 
of the silk, and that the leaves of a tree there, 
have yielded three or four pounds. Now, if the 
manufacture of silk, and the planting of mulberry 
trees, have raised the land to be so valuable, and 
some gentlemen receive such considerable reven- 
ues from their crops of leaves, very great things 
may be expected by our encouraging and promot- 
ing the manufacture of silk in our colonies, where 
as much land may be had for five pence, as in 
Italy for five pounds. And if great numbers of 
mulberry trees were planted among the Indian na- 
tions bordering on our settlements, and some skil- 
ful, good tempered persons employed to instruct 
them in the proper season for gathering leaves, 
and feeding the worms, and rewarding them boun- 
tifully for their pains, those people might be 
brought to be very profitable subjects to this na- 
tion. 

It may be noted that very few places are agree- 
able to the silk worm, and no part of the world 
better than in our colonies ; no silk clearer, more 
glossy, of a better body, nor fitter to answer the 
use of the fine thrown silk we have imported from 
Italy, than the small quantity of silk that has been 
imported from thence. 

It is generally observed, that all those countries 
that produce the best silk, border upon the sea, 
and lie pretty near the same latitude ; our planta- 
tion, the Province of Gilon and Nankin, and 


Chekiam, in China, all border upon the sea, and 
are pretty near the same latitude. Those places 
in Turkey that produce silk, border upon the sea, 
and Italy and Sicily, are in a manner environed 
by the sea; and the provinces of Granada, Murcia 
and Valencia, in Spain, the places that produce 
the best silk, as well as Languedoc and Provence 
in France, all lie upon the sea; Canton in China 
and Bengal in India, lie ten degrees more to the 
southward, the airof which countries being hotter 
is supposed to be the reason why the silk is of a 
baser sort, 





As the great advantages that arise to Portugal 
and Spain, as well as to us in our sugar and tobac- 
|co plantations, is by the cheap labor of negroes 
or slaves, the same cheapness of labor might be of 
most prodigious advantage to us, if employed in 
our colonies, in the producing and making of silk ; 
and when that is over, may turn their hands to 
raising and dressing of hempand flax,* the charge 
being little more than their clothing from Eng- 
land. 

We are told by gentlemen of good intelligence 
that the whole charge of making a pound of silk 
in China, does not stand in above five shillings ; 
and almost any person, man, woman, or child, 
may work at it.’ 





*The culture of cotton was not introduced into this 
country, until 1785. 
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MR PHINNEY’S ADDRESS. 


We have this day commenced the publication of 
the excellent Address of Ex1as Painney, Esq. de- 
lwered before the Society of Middlesex Husband- 
men and Manufacturers ; and are unwilling to let 
the occasion pass without expressing our high 
opinion of its value. His notices of the impor- 
tance and progress of agriculture, of the erroneous 
theories and ridiculous as well as injurions prac- 
tices of our native as wellas of foreign cultivators 
—the absurd style of many of our farm buildings 
—on the utility of* warm and comfortable lodgings’ 
for cows and oxen—on the different sorts of soil, 
and the advantages which result from blending 
them—on the benefits which accrue to agricul- 
‘ture from the ‘written wisdom of the past and 
present ages’—on the cultivation of swamps and 
peat land, are judicious and every sentence tells 
of something useful, and deserving a place in the 
record of memory es well as on the shelf of the 
Farmer’s library. 

On the last mentioned topic, in particular, his 
observations are of great practical utility, and the 
more so as they are derived not only from proba- 
ble and rational theory, but have been tested by 
practice, under the superintendence of the author. 
His remarks on the possibility of making ‘ too 
great use of the plough,’ on exposing the swards, 
by harrowing and cross ploughing and leaving it 
to be wasted by the sun and wind, and the state- 
ments of the process which he adopted to increase , 
his crops, and diminish the labor and expense of 
culture are all practical lessons of incaiculable 
value to cultivators in general, and especially to 
those New England Farmers, whose soil. and 
circumstances may enable them to putin practice 





Mr Putnney’s precepts. 
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Extracts from the Albany County Agricultural Report 
for 1830, By J. B. Originally published in the New York 
Farmer for December last. 

Wheat.—The quality of this crop bas improved 
within a few years from the attention paid in select- 
ing soil and preventing smut. 
steeping the seed in brine, and intermixing lime 
with it before sowing, is become more general, 
and is found to be a certain prevention against 
smutty grain. 


Barley has beena good crop, particularly wh erg | 


sown early, upon dry or well conditioned land, 
This is an important staple of our country; and 
at the present price, 75 cents, one of the most 


The method of 
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acres of pasture. If they have large farms, it will | about as jong asa drone, but much more slender,— 
prove extremely serviceable to the dairy, when the | the back of a brighter black, and the legs reddish, 
pastures are short, and is always convenient for —evidently neither a drone nor a working bee, 
working cattle, 1 compute an acre to be worth | A stick being presented to this singular insect, she 
to me fifty dollars annually. It will keep six cat-| crept upon it, and was carried upon itto the 
tle, and keep them well, from the 15th or 20th of mouth of the empty hive before mentioned. A 
May. bsowed anacre on the 7thof May, I cut few bees had alighted at its mouth, These im- 
it twice for soiling, and then feed off a fine after. mediately followed her into the hive. Some of 
math. As pasture grasses, the orchard and tall them soon returned, and ran, evidently as fast as 
meadow oat grasses hold a pre-eminent rank, they were able, to the old hive, the stool and front 
They grow at allseasons where the ground is free | of Which were covered with the returning swarm. 
from frost,—they grow luxuriantly, and they yield Having arrived among these, the messengers, for 
an abundance of tender nutritious food. such they appeared to be, would occasionally stop, 

Fruit was seriously injured by the late frosts of | and shake themselves violently, swinging or rather 





profitable of our tillage crops. Its product upon | spring. The plum, however, escaped unhurt; and 
good dry loams may be considered double that of as the cold weather of May destroyed or kept back 
wheat, and less exhausting to the soil. It is recom- | the curculio, we had a very abundant yield of this 
mended to roll this grain when two or three inches | fruit.—The peach and pear gave but a very light 
high, Ihave found the practice beneficial, It|crop, Grapes were generally cut off, except in 
buries the collar of the plant, and causes thereby | thecity. In some neighborhoods the apple was 
an increase of seed stems, wholly destroyed in the blossoms, in others there 

Indian Corn.—Corn as well as barley is a good | has been a tolerable crop.— Many pear trees suffered 
crop on grounds adapted to its growth; but on | from what is termed, I think erroneously, a blight. 
soils that are exhausted by cropping, that are stiff | The disease has assumed a new form this year, 
and cold, or habitually wet, it is seldom that the | Its attacks were heretofore confined to the branch- 
product of either compensates for the labor be-\es. It has now seized the trunks. I have taken 
stowed upon their culture. I find from twelve | up several, of four and five inches in diameter ; 
years’ practice that the cheapest and best mode of|the limbs and foliage of some were apparently 
harvesting corn is to cut it up at the root as soon | sound and healthy, but the bark of whose trunks 
as itis fit to gather, and immediately to tie it in| was perfectly dead, from 6 to 24 inches, at differ- 
stooks. It may be husked and cribbed in two or ent heights from the ground. Among all the spec-’ 
three. weeks after cutting, or suffered to remain | ulations upen the cause of this disease, I have met 
longer. Two men will cut with a proper instru-| with nothing satisfactory. Kirby and Spence, in 
ment and stook two acres in a day. 
it economises labor, increases and improves the | 13, speak of a small beetle, which at different 
fodder, and leaves the ground free in time for a’ times has devastated the fir forests of Germany, 


* wheat crop, and does not impair the quality of the | (Bartrichius Typographus, F) which feeds upon the 
grain. I usually cut my corn the first week in softinner bark only, but which attacks this impor- 
September, but have sometimes done it in August. | tant part in such vast numbers, 80,000 sometimes 


being found in a single tree, that it is infinitely more 
noxious than any of those which bore into the 
wood. TI introduce this passage to induce new 
vigilance in our orchardists and gardeners to dis- 
cover the cause of this disease in one of our most 
valuable fruits. 

Oats and Buckwheat,—I have already extended 
my Femarks too far to say much of these. Indeed 
I could say little to interest a good farmer: for he 
seldom raises either oats or buckwheat. And any- 
thing I might offer to show their unprofitableness 
to the cultivator, would, I fear, be lost on a bad 
one. 


There is an economy in preparing this food for 
swine, which I will take the liberty of recommend- 
ng. This economy consistsin grinding and boiling 
it the same as for family use.—Admit that one tenth 
goes for toll, the boiling costs nothing, for it can 
be done evenings on the kitchen fire ; and I ven- 
ture to say, that two bushels, thus prepared, will 
make more pork than three bushels fed in the or- 
dinary way. Who has not observed that an 
animal whether hog, ox, or horse, fed high with 
dry corn or other grain, voids a portion of it in a 
half digested, and often in a sound undecomposed 
state. Common sense teaches that grain thus fed 
ishalf wasted. The cob, it has been satisfactorily | 
ascertained, contains considerable nutriment. if The Editor of the Wieder Vi. Chnsuiete, stet onpy- 
ground with the corn therefore and scalded for ing Dr Smith’s article on bees from alate New Enz- 
neat eattle, it both increases and improves the | land Farmer has added the following remarks : 
food, Hogs do not eat it. Dr Smith doubts the existence of the queen bee. 
To gentlemen cutting lucerne for hay, and it is Now we have never heard a bee promulgating 
often desirable to do this with the third’ cutting, | laws or appointing subordinate officers, &c, but we 
{ would particularly recommend, that after the| have seen what may perhaps be worth telling of. 
grass has laid a few hours in the swarth,tomake| There was an empty hive at the north end of 
it into eocks, not exceeding a yard in diameter, and | the bee house, intended for the next swarm. From 
as high as convenient, placing it on in layers with} the hive next south, a swarm had issued, and after 
the fork, and pointing at the top. Two days will flying about for a while, returned. 
cure it sufficient for mowing, and every leaf will be} assigned by the owner was, that the queen was 
saved ; whereas by spreading, the leaves willcrum-| unable to fly. A day or two after, the swarm 
ble and be lost ere the stalk is dry. This is the came out again and soon began to return as before. 
practice T also adopt with my clover,merely opening | It occurred to us, that possibly her majesty, in at- 
it two orthree hours to the sun before it is drawn | tempting to fly, might have fallen to the ground. 
from the field, By the bye,—let me repeat my | Stepping in front of the hive, we saw, six or eight 
advice to my brother farmers, who have light rich! feet from its mouth, some twenty bees, flying 
soils, to try an acre of lucerne. If they have) about near a tuft of grass; and on drawing nearer 
small farms, one acre of this grass is worth twelve! we saw perched upon a blade of grass, a bee, 








I think that) their‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ vol. i, p. 212,! 


The reason | 


rocking themselves from right to leftand the con- 
trary, as they are sometimes seen to do at and 
,about the time of swarming. This motion was 
invariably followed by a general scampering of 
the surrounding bees to the hive. Some of these 
messengers entered the old hive, where their oper- 
ations were out of sight; but their entrance was 
|soon followed by the pouring out of multitudes, 
| who made their way with all possible speed to the 
‘new hive, In a few moments the odd looking bee, 
| picked up on the grass, was surrounded with a re- 
spectable swarm, all was quiet, the usual labors of 
bees comenced, and in the end, a good summer’s 
work of honey-making was done,—This, and 
having seen a number of bees of the same ap- 
pearance, but never more than one in a hive, is all 
we know by our own eyes, about a queen among 
bees. 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 

At the Doncaster Agricultural Society, Lord AL 
thorpe described an interesting experiment which 
he made to as certain the comparative merits of 
Swedish turnipsand Mangel Wurtzel, in the fatten- 
ing of cattle ; the result of which went to prove the 
superiority ofthe latter. His lordship further ob- 
served that during the present droughty season, 
when the turnips had been nearly burnt up, or 
destroyed by the fly, Mangel Wurtzel had flour- 
ished, and was an abundant crop.—( Farmer’s Jour- 
nal.) _ A correspondent informs that Mangel 
Wurtzel may be used for feeding dogs, and that 
they are very fond of this root, while they will 
not eat the turnip. 


Recipe for Scalds and Burns.—Linseed oil and 
lime water each equal parts—the bottle to be 
shaken previous to the application, as the ingre- 
dients will separate—lint or a piece of linen to be 
applied to the burn, and kept constantly saturated 
with the liniment. 








Fattening Fow!ls with Potatoes.—There isa great 
profit in feeding geese, turkeys and fowls of every 
sort, with potatoes and meal mixed ; they will fatten 
in nearly one halfthe time that they will on any kind 
of corn, or even meal by itself. The potatoes 
must be bruised fine, while they are hot, and 
the meal added,—when the messis given to them. 
— Trans. of Soc. of Arts. 


The late Storm.--Our New England hills now wear 
| the aspect of the olden time. They are beautiful. He 
| that ‘ maketh the clouds his chariots,’ hath sent ‘ snow 
| like wool.’ It is piled in the streets from six to ten feet 
jin height. The Common and the distant country are 
| covered with a glorious sheen, and there is none so infi- 
| del as not to admire it. 
| At New York, the storm commenced at 11 o’clock 

on Friday, and ended about the same time as in Bos- 
‘ton. Eighteen inches fell there, ané much damage is 
| supposed to have been done at sea.—Mass. Jour. 














* .* Several communications are deferred. 
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AGRICULTURAL AGENCY, BOSTON. 
Stock for Sale. 


No. 1.—Bull—Coxiu1ys, got by Bolivar—dam Young | fice, Boston. 


Friora, by Coelebs—gr. dam, the imported cow Flora, 
one year old Jast August—color red and white—price 


lars of their pedigree, prices, &c. can be obtained on ap- 
plication to J. B. Russert, New England Farmer Of- 
If application is made by mail, letters 
| must come post paid to insure attention. 

| Pigs of the Byfield and Bedford breeds, and of Capt. 
Mackay’s fine prize pigs, will be ready for sale the en- 


2.—Bull—FRANKLIN, got by Bolivar—dam, a little | suing spring. 


imported English cow—six months old this month—color 
P white—$100. 

sa hase: er es 7-8 blooded, from imported Stock 

—seven months old this month-color red and white— 

0. 
a ee ene got by Bolivar—dam Rep Roser, 
by CorLess—g. dam a native cow—two years old next 
April—color mostly red— $ 100. 

5.—Heiter—IsaBevxa, got by CopLEss—dam, Coun- 
tess, by Coelebs—g. Flora—20 months old—in calf by 
Cyclops—color mostly red—$100. " 

6.—Heifer—Fanecy, got by Bolivar—dam, FLora— 
one year old last December—color red and white—$100. 

9.—Heifer—2 years old last April, white and red mot- 
tled, by Wye Comet,” with calf by Wye Comet, dam | 
Flora by Holderness,t g. d. Belle by Denton,} 7-8 blood 

100. 

° 10.—Heifer—2 years old last September, sired by Wye 
Comet, yellowish red with a star on the head, with calf 
by Wye Comet, dam by Holderness, g. d. Polly by Den- 
ton, 7-8 blood, of fair form, not large—g50. 

11.—Heifer Calf—7 months old, red and white, by 
Wye Comet, dam Fanny by Holderness, g. d. Belle by 
Denton, 7-8 blood, fine form, small size—$30. 

12 —Bull Calf—7 months old, by Wye Comet, dam 
No. 7, by Denton, g. d. by Denton, 7-8 blood, good size, 
but in rather poor flesh—$40. , 

13.—Bull—2 years old last October, white, by Wye 
Comet, dam Belle by Denton; 3-4 blood, wholly white, 
large, but in poor flesh—$50. 

15.—Heifer—18 months old, red, by Wye Comet, dam 
Fanny by Holderness, g. d. Polly by Denton ; 7-8 blood, 
believed to be with calf by Brougham, a full bred bull 
— $50. 

Ye etten44 months old, red with one white spot, 
and white belly, by Wye Comet, dam Belle by Denton; 
3-4 blood, rather poor, but with some fine points—25. 

17.—Heifer—2 years old this month, brownish red 
and white, by Wye Comet, dam a native cow, 1-2 blood 
—$25. 

18.—A large white Cow, (Ceres) which has taken a 
premium at Brighton. Her dam, tne Hon. Mr Gray’s 
imported cow, for which he gave $200 ; her sire Coelebs. 
She is very large, and has been kept on ‘ only orchard 
grass, clover grass, and slops of Indian meal,’ will give 
20 quarts of milk a day, and is with calf by a son of Bol- 
ivar—$100. 

Axtso—GraAnpD MAsTER, an imported Maltese Jack, 
full 13 1-2 hands high, 12 years old, a vigorous and sure 
= $700. ($1000 was refused for him in 
1827. , 

GRAND SULTAN, a young Jack, 2 years old last Au- 
gust, full 12 1-2 hands high, by Grand Master out of a 
fine Jennet imported from Majorca by Commodore Jones 
—he is vigorous, brought up with a Filly, and went to 
her the last season—$500. 

Bonaparte, a Jack, 3 years old, 11 1-2 hands high, 
vigorous, and went to one mare the past season, the only 
one offered him—@150. 

Pivro, a Jack, 7 years old, 12 1-2 hands high, bred 
by Hon. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Md.—@250. 

Despemona, a large and fine Jenret, 6 years old, 13 
hands high, in foal by Grand Master, to foal in April— 
$200. 

A large and fine young Jennet, 2 years old last Au- 
gust, out of Desdemona, by Grand Master, and believed 
to be with foal by him—g200. 

9 full blood Saxon Rams, and 11 full blood Saxon Ram 
Lambs, from the best stock imported into this country— 
one of the Rams cost $170 in 1825, and several of the 
others cost $50; will be sold at from $12 50 to $15 each. 

Also, several half blooded Calves, got by Bolivar, from 
our best native cows. 

A.so—Three Bull Calves, that wil) be large enough 
to go to cows in May next—two of them are 1-2 Bolivar, 
1-4 Coelebs, and 1-4 of the breed that Col. PowE1’s 
famous bull, Malcolm, descended from, (and for milk are 
considered very superior) viz. Galloway. The other 





= is Bolivar and Fill Pail—$40 each, delivered in Bos- 
on. 

We have also for sale several first rate Dairy Cows, 
from several gentlemen in this vicinity, from $40 to $75 
each ; among which are a few full blooded Milch Cows 





*Wye Comet, a thorough bred improved Durham Short Horn 
Bull, begotten in England by Blaize, dam White Rose, bred by 
Charlies Champion, Esq. imported by John 8. Skinner, Esq. Balti 
more, 

timported by Goruam Parsons, Esq. of Brighton. 

Denton, a thorough bred improved Durham Short Horn Bull, 
bred by Mr Witherell, and imported by Stephen Williams, Esq. 
of Northborough. Jan. 21. 


Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 
Market Street— 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant 
Wine, made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account 
of its astringent and detergent properties in various com- 
plaints, and particularly the Sore Throat, wiil be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol, v. page 567, written by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Dr John G. Coffin. 
Price 75 cts. per bottle—also, a few bottles of old White 
Dutch Currant Wine, price 50 cts. per bottle. Dec. 31. 


Farm to Let. 

To be leased, for the term of five years, or less, a small 
Farm in Andover, and within four miles of Lowell. A 
good place for the raising of vegetables for the Loweil 
Market. Inquire of HOBART CLARK, 

Andover, Jan. 15, 1831. 6t Jan. 21. 














Silk Cocoons wanted, 

Cash and a fair price will be given at the New England 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, for about 20 Ibs 
of prime Silk Cocoons, to be delivered soon. 


Ammunition 2%} 

Ot the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7. 


Bolivar Calves and Saxony Bucks. 

For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated imported 
improved Durham short horned bull Bonivar. which 
stock have produced 36 quarts of milk aday. No. 1,dam 
Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 2, dam 
Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3, dam Ceres, her sire 
Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 4, dam 
Beauty, half Coelebs and half Galloway. The Calves 
are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 

Two imported Saxony Bucks,2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
Inquire of Benjamin Shurtleff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Han- 
over Street, Boston. 

July 9. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











|FROM To 

APPLES, new, - \barrel, .1 50/ 1 75 

ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton, |116 00/118 00 

’carl, first sort, - «  |130 00132 00 

BEANS, white, - {bushel,! 90 1 00 

BEEF, mess, - ‘barre),| 8 75 9 00 

Cargo, No. 1, - “« | 725) 796 

Cargo, No, 2 - | “ | 680) 6 7% 

BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - pound. i] 15 

CHEESE, new milk, ° « 6 8 

Skimmed milk, tt ean 3 4 

FLAXSEED, - 112 18 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barre).| 6 50° 6 75 

Genesee, - | “« | 6580 675 

Alexandria, - | | 6 38) 6 63 

Baltimore, wharf, - | « | 612 62% 

GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - ‘bushel.| 72! 75 

Corn, Southern Yellow, - | “ | 64, 67 

Rye, -| « | % 

Barley, . « | 62) 69 

Oats, - “| 40| 42 

HAY, - | cwt. | 60} 70 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 9 00) 10 00 

HOPS, Ist quality, - | « | 1400) 15 00 

LIME, - | cask, 70) 15 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at ° ton. | 2 75| 300 

PORK, clear, - ‘barrel.| 17 00) 20 00 

Navy mess. - « | 13 00) 1400 

Cargo, No. I, » Ball 12 50 18 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - \bushel.| 175) 2 00 

Red Top (northern) - | « 62| 15 
Lucerne, - |pound. 33 

Red Clover, (northern) . ipo “ . a 77 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 60| 62 

Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 65} 75 

Merino, three fourths washod, “ 52| 58 

Merino, half blood, . “ 48) 50 

Merino, quarter, : “ 381 42 

Native, washed, m “ 42 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | « 50 53 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | « 42 44 

Pulled, ‘ spinning, first sort,)  «« 45 50 


PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 








BEEP, best pieces, : - \pound, 8) 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - “ 6 7 
whole hogs, = 2. 53) 7 

VEAL, ° “6 6 8 
MUTTON, . “ 4 8 
POULTRY, ° “ 8 11 
BUTTER, keg and tub, ° “ 12 15 
Lump, best, - “ 13 20 

EGGS, - | dozen. 25 
MEAL, Rye, retai\ - |bushel. 83 
Indian, retail, - a“ 83 
POTATOES, - | “ 25 30 
CIDER, (according to quality] arrel.| 1.00) 2 00 





Farmer Wanted. 

Wanted a Farmer, with a wife, without children, the 
one perfectly acquainted with the business and capable 
of taking the management of the Farm, and the other 
fully competent to take charge of the Dairy; none need 
apply without the best recommendation. Address the 
Publisher of the New England Farmer, Mr John B. 
Russell, post paid. 

Also wanted, one or two Milch Cows, extraordinary 
milkers, handsome, and not exceeding 4or 5 years old, 
for which a generous price will be given. 


above, post paid. No application need be made except 














and Heifers, from the stock of Gov. Linco.un, which are 
reputed the first dairy stock in New England. Particu- 


for very superior animals. 6t Jan. 28. 
Prices in New York, January 22. 

FLOUR. New York Superfine, Bbl. 6 50a 
Western, 6 62a 6 75 
Philadelphia, 6 50a 
Baltimore, City, 6 37a 
Do. Howard street, 6 62a 

GRAIN. Wheat, Northern, bush. a 
Western, 1 40a 1 45 
Virginia, 1 35a 1 40 
Rye, Northern, 75a 80 
Oats, Northern, a 40 
Corn, Southern, a 60 
Do. Yellow, Northern, 65a 70 
Barley, new, a 78 

WOOL. Common fleece, washed Ib. 35a 40 
Merino do. do. 40a 60 
Spinning, pulled 25a 44 
Lambs’ do. Ist quality 48a 52 
Do. 2d do, 35a = 40 


Apply as |g 





Brieuton Marxet—Monday, Jan, 24, 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 

At Market this day, 542 Cattle, (about 20 of which 
were stores,) 1632 Sheep, and 595 Swine ;—240 Sheep 
and 415 Swine have been before reported. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—From 3,75 to 4,50; several 
yoke were taken at 4,75, and one Ox for $5, one extra 
yoke for Boylston Market, at $6. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess, 3,50, a 3,624. No. 1,88 a 
25. 


Sheep—Nearly all at market were stall-fed. We no- 
ticed sales at 2,50, 2,75, 2,88, and #3. Also 3,50, 4 and 
4,50. Several hundred remained unsold. 

Swine—No sales effected—rather too many at market 
for the season. 











New York Cattle Market, Jan. 17.—At market 850 
Beef Cattle, and i200 Sheep. The number of Cattle, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather, 
considerably exceeded that of the last market day, and 
the quality was superior, but the price not fully sustain- 
ed. We quote a few extra at $7,50; a number of lots 
good from 6,50 to $7; several do. fair 5,75 a $6; ordina- 
ry 4,50 a $5 perewt. We also noticed a very few extra- 
ordinary Cattle, for which the holders were asking $10 
per cwt. but no sales were effected at that price. 

Sheep.—The demand was good, and prices nearly the 
same as last reported ; say for extra $5, good 3,50 a $4, 
fair 2,50 a $3, ordinary 1,50 a $2 each. 

Pork, in hogs, 54 to 64 cents. The Beeves and Sheep 
were nearly all sold.—Jour. of Com, 
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MISCELLANY. |_ The U.S, Gazette translates from the Courier An Indian chief of the Creek nation, being once 
——— ee —= | Des Etats-Unis, an anecdote, which proves how appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace with the 
HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS, dangerous it is for a man to stand still a few weeks, people of South Carolina, was desired by the goy- 
|while the Spirit of the Age is rushing on like a ernor and council to speak his mind freely, and not 
isteam chariot. A poor fellow in the simplicity of be afraid, for he was among friends:—‘I will speak 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. ‘ignorance, tried to hurra ina manner that would freely; I will not beafraid,’ said he ; ‘ for why should 
The Standard of Count Pulaski, the noble Pole who fell Please the Magistrates; and not having read the I be afraid among my friends, who never am afraid 
in the attack upon Savannah, during the American revo- newspapers he did not know that what was loyal in among my enemies ?’ 
lutiop, was of crimson silk, embroidered by the Moravi- June was very unloyal in October. | 





AT THE CONSECRATION OF PULASKI’S BANNER. 


A shopkeeper the other day in urging a lady to 

















an Nunsof Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 1 12830 | : ‘ 
: : June, 1050, : buy a gown of him, said, buy enough for the sleeves, 
Wuen the dying flame of day Judge.—Gen d’armes bring the prisoner into court. tmadam, and I’ll tarow in enough for the skirt. 
Through the chancel shot its ray, What is your name, sir ? at — - —-——- —---— 
Far the glimmering tapers shed Prisoner.—Peter Thomas, may“ it please your Durham Short Horns. 
Faint light upon the cowled head, honor. | For sale,several of the pure breed, descendants of the 


Judge.—Peter Thomas, you stand accused of hav- celebrated animals presented by ApM1IRAL Sir Isaac 


And the censer burning swun . ; ae : : ; . ; ; 
6 6» ing uttered seditious cries against our illustrious Corrin, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 


Where before the altar hung, king. The citizens have trembled with horror at of Agriculture. The pedigree of these animals can be 
That proud banner which, with prayer, hearing you vociferate ‘ down with Charles the X.!” given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
Had been consecrated there. that noble heir of the most ancient monarchy—the and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 


father of his people, whose paternal reign restores Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
France to her ancient splendor. We must guard grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals, 
him against the insults of such a wretch For particulars, inquire of E, Hersey Derby, Salem. 


: . . | y be 830. 
Prisoner.—I was, saving your worship’s presence, Salem, October, 183 


And the nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 








Take thy banner !—may it wave 





a little in mycups, when that escaped me, as my New Wo kon Farrier 

Proudly o’er the good and brave . . : . SVE OTE OR SUrVVery- 
Wh J batt! a seh tail , friend here, the officer, can testify, especially ashe! Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
ee had been drinking with me, and then, instead of with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 

Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, helping me home, he ran and entered the complaint Market Streét, 

When the clarion’s music thrills against me. | The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
To the hearts of these lone hills, Judge.— The court condemns you, Peter Thomas, ‘and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
When the spear in conflict shakes to pay a fine of 16 francs, to undergo three months accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
ge ts imprisonment, and pay costs of court. | Symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. | ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
October, 1830. |Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
Take thy banner !‘—and beneath Judge.—Municipal Guards, bring the prisoner knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
The war cloud’s encircling wreath, into court.—What'is vour name ? | Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
Guard it til! our homes are free— Prisoner.—Peter Thomas, may it please your mal éunctions in health, and showing the principles on 
Miniel tis_Siad i acenmes thee! honor | which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
prtabe \ se sca : P . a dofh | Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. , With considerable additions 
In the dark and trying hour, _ Judge.—Peter Thomas, you stand accused of hav- | 4.4 improvements, particularly adapted to this eountry, 
In the breaking forth of power, ‘jing uttered seditious cries against our illustrious by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 


king. ‘fie citizens have trembled with horror at | of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 

hearing you vociferate ‘ hurra for Charles X.! that) ~~~ ee 
imbecile and cruel tyrant—the last of an odious | 
family, which fell in aiming a blow at France: His| mendations for honesty, sobriety, and good moral charac- 


: ‘ | 
ie Prigo pene: gg een h Thad | ter, and who is perfectly acquainted with every branch 
risoner.—May it please your honor, t had just of gardening, and cultivation of Grapes, wishes a perma 


In the rush of steeds and men, 
His right hand will shield thee then. 





Wants a Situation. 
‘ A Gardener who can produce unquestionable recom- 
Take thy banner !—but when night 


Closes round the ghastly fight, 





If the vanquished warrior bow, come out of prison, where I had been confined’ nent situation in that capacity. He isa single man. In 
Spare him !—by our holy vow, three months, without the possibility of reading a | quire of J. B. Ru-sell, New England Farmer office. 

By our prayers and many tears, newspaper : and I was so happy to breathe again’in ‘eG Sa: M. a a diet Fa nan) 

By the mercy that endears, open air, that, without dreaming of offence, I cried | ees Sane Severe 


‘ os X" | Comprising a general description of that noble and use- 
barra for Charles / ful animal the Horse ; fifth edition, with additions. To 

which is added a Prize Essay on Mules. By S. W. Pome- 
j roy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. And an appendix, contain- 


Spare him—he our love hath shared— 


Gnaee Whin~0s thine Weall’at be spared. dudge.—The court condemns you, Peter Thomas, 


to pay a fine of 16 francs,to undergo three months 





Take thy banner !—and if e’er imprisonment, and pay the costs of court. | ing observations and recipes for the cure of mast of the 

: ’ am eso : ; common distempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, 
Thou should’st press the soldier’s bier, _In 1815, during the riots produced by the Corn Calves, Sheep, Lambs. Swine, Dogs, &c, selected from 
And the inuffled drum should beat bill, several members, on their way to the House of different authors. And am Addenda, containing the annals 
To the tread of mournful feet, Commons, were surrounded by the populace, who of the Turf, American Stud Book, mode of training, rules 
Then this crimson flag shall be obstructed the avenues, and insulted those who were of Racing, &c. 


known to be friendly to the measure. One member Just published and for sale by R. P.& C. Williams, 18 

? on entering the House, exhibited his torn coat to the and 20 Cornhill. ; 

And the warrior took that banner proud, Speaker, complaining of his want of protection. An-| _!se, on liberal terms, a large assortment of Agricultu- 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud! other lamented the loss of his hat; another had been = age a ioe _. trou — — 
hustled in the crowd, and if not really hurt, seriously eye gta oo ietliaasdvdeasie ag _ 

Joprerat Ovinion.—The other day a man not frightened. Sir Frederick Flood who was a sup- | . ie 

weit learned in the law, was committed to jail, as he | porter of the bill, and equally entitled to the dis-|~ published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 

said, ‘on suspiciom of debt.’ He didn’t like the pleasure of the populace, boasted his superior end of the year--but those who pay within sixty days from the 

‘construction’ very well, and gave his opinion on address in the following terms :—‘Mr Speaker, | time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

imprisonment for debt in the following clear and they surrounded me too, and inquired my name;} [> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 

logical style: ‘There ’s neighbor Hardserabble, and | now, Mr Speaker, I hate prevarication, but my name being made in advance. 

I; we were boys together. We used to go te the | being Flood, I felt myself at liberty toanswer “Wa-| Printed for J. B. Russext, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 

same Hr va 5 pee when we wa’nt bigger than a — ’ and so they let me pass without molestation.’ all aeons i . r "Tatars Peg petating sonacodtg 2 > 

mug 0’ cider, some twistification of luck, he’s The story excited great laughter.—London New Wishes Pe } : — 

got rich and I a He keeps a store where he | Monthly. é , ? F oaeweg Shanes eS aa, Sh Oe 

uys and sells for profit.—(I always got along, to be ; AGENTS. 

sure, by hard service—as Tom Tough said; till a} When the Esquimaux Indians saw Capt. Franklin | New Yort—G.Tuorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street 

while ago.) Says I, one day, neighbor Hardscrabble, | and his officers with their blue coats, an gold epau- | Philadetphia— V). & C. Laxpnetn, 85 Chestnut-street. 

I want afew dollars’ worth of vou fortables, af : : oe - | Baltimore—G. B.Smitu, Editor of the American Farmer, 

; your com » lets, they eagerly inquired what animal it was | 4/pany—Hon. Jesse Bur. 

and, if luck turns right, I'll pay ag one of these | which produced so fine a skin ? | Flushing, N. ¥. Wm. Prince & Sons,Prop. Lin. Bot. Garden 

days. So he let me have ’em. The long an’ short) They seemed to regard everything which was | /f«tford—Goopwin & Sons. 

of it is—I couldn’t pay him when he wanted it : and | landed in their territory, as their own, and at their | Newburyport, Evenrzer SteDMAN, Bookseller. 


now I’m here. N if I in iai las : Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Rada ou - : : Jas plage -_ in jail for | disposal. This custom Capt. F. supposed to be the Augusta, Me. Wm. Mann. 
come a put in jail for trusting | consequence of the frequent wrecks cast on shore | fya/ifux,N, S.—P. J. HoL.ayn, Esq. Recorder Office. 


r t to 
me !’—Independent Politician. | from the Pacific. Montreal, \.. C.—A. Bowman, Bookseller. 


Martial cloak and shroud for thee! 
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